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Capital  Times 
February  12,  1958 


The  Things  That  Won't  Be 
Mentioned  at  Lincoln  Dinners 


IT  IS  one  of  the  anomalies  of 
history  that  a  man  with  the 
t  o  w  e  r  ing  humanitarianism  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  should  be 
chosen  by  the  Republican  party 
of  today  as  its  patron. 

The  worshippers  of  profit  and 
property,  who  will  be  turning 
loose  their  torrents  of  oratory 
at  the  Lincoln  Day  banquets  this 
week,  would  drive  him  from  the 
party  today  as  a  "dangerous  ad- 
vocate of  the  welfare  state." 

They  will  not  recall  in  their 
oratorical  flourishes  across  the 
nation  this  week  that  their 
counterparts  in  1863-64  sought 
to  rid  the  Republican  party  of 
this  man,  who  in  1864,  enunci- 
ated the  principle  of  the  hated 
"welfare  state"  in  an  address  at 
Springfield  in  these  words: 

The  legitimate  object  of  government 
is  to  do  for  a  community  of  people 
whatever  they  need  to  have  done,  but 
cannot  do  at  all  or  cannot  so  well  do 
for  themselves  in  their  separate  and  in- 
dividual capacities. 

They  will  not  recall  the  Re- 
publican revolt  against  Lincoln 
in  1863  and  1864  when  not  one 
member  of  the  Senate  and  only 
one  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  stand  to 
defend  him  from  the  abuse  that 
was  heaped  upon  him. 

*        *  * 

THEY  will  not  recall  that  pow- 
erful forces  within  the  party 
favored  his  impeachment;  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  en- 
dure the  humiliating  circum- 
stances of  appearing  before  the 
Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee of  his  day  to  deny  that 
his  wife  was  not  a  spy  for  the 
Confederacy  operating  from  the 
White  House— one  of  the  mali- 
cious rumors  spread  about  him 
by  men  high  in  his  own  party. 

They  will  not  mention  that  in 
his  campaign  for  re-election  he 
had  been  pushed  so  far  out  of 
the  Republican  party  that  he 
ran  as  a  Union  candidate  and 
that  his  candidacy  as  a  Repub- 
lican was  only  with  the  reluc- 
tant support  of  a  segment  of  the 
party. 

It  was  only  when  the  Repub- 
licans discovered  the  hold  the 
martyred  president  had  on  the 
people  of  the  nation  that  they 
embraced  him  again.  And  they 
have  ever  since  been  exploiting 
his  name  to  achieve  the  kind  of 


special  interest  government  he 
opposed. 

»        *  * 

WHY  DID  they  hate  him? 
For  one  reason  he  wanted 
to  make  the  Civil  War  a  national 
effort.  They  wanted  to  make  it 
strictly  partisan  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Conduct 
of  the  War,  before  which  Lincoln 
was  obliged  to  appear  to  attest 
to  the  loyalty  of  his  wife,  fought 
him  to  achieve  that  end. 

When  he  and  his  Sec.  of  the 
Treasury  Stanton  were  told  by 
the  Wall  Street  bankers  that  the 
government  would  have  to  pay 
24  to  36  per  cent  interest  on 
money  to  prosecute  the  war,  he 
decided  to  issue  "greenbacks" 
and  thereby  won  the  enmity  of 
the  powerful  financial  interests 
of  the  day. 

They  hated  him  for  the  things 
he  believed  and  spoke.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  constitutional  and 
revolutionary  right  of  the  people 
to  change  their  government 
when  it  became  oppressive.  He 
spoke  out  against  the  principle 
that  capital  has  priority  over 
labor.  He  spoke  out  against  a 
definition  of  liberty  which  gives 
"some  men"  the  right  "to  do  as 
they  please  with  other  men  and 
the  product  of  other  men's 
labor."  He  spoke  out  for  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  people." 
*        *  * 

NO  PRESIDENT  in  our  history 
suffered  the  abuse  which 
poured  on  him  from  the  One- 
Party  press.  The  New  York 
Herald  called  him  a  "vulgar  vil- 
lage politician."  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  which  had  called  for 
the  war,  bitterly  denounced  him 
because  he  proposed  to  draft 
Illinois  citizens  to  help  fight  it. 
He  was  called  a  "tyrant,"  "fool," 
"demagogue,"  "dictator,"  "des- 
pot," "criminal,"  and  "embez- 
zler" by  the  press  of  his  day. 

When  one  considers  the  bit- 
terness there  is  in  the  Republi- 
can party  today  toward  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  because  of  his 
vague  and  confused  "modern 
Republicanism,"  is  there  any 
doubt  about  the  storm  of  de- 
nunciation that  would  be  raised 
over  Lincoln  and  his  humani- 
tarianism if  it  sought  expres- 
sion in  the  Republican  party  to- 
day? 


Detroit  Times 
February  12,  1959 


GEORGE  E.  SOKOLSKY 


OP  Is  Lost  Without  a  Lincoln 


When  we  come  to  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday,  we  give  a 
thought  to  his  Republican' 
party  which  at  present  is  in 
grave  difficulties.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  unusual  in  that 
he  succeeded  as  a  politician 
but  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  compromise  with  his  con- 
science. 

He  never  hated  the  South. 
He  was  from  the  border  and 
therefore  close  to  both  sides. 
H%  had  a  love  for  man  and 
his  ambition  was  to  "bind  up 
the  nation's  wounds." 

How  well  Lincoln  would 
have  succeeded  with  the 
Northern  radicals  after  the 
war  was  over,  it  is,  of  course, 
difficult  to  guess.  They  were 
selfishly  vindictive  and 
treated  the  South  as  con- 
quered  territory.  All  of 
America  is  still  paying  for 
their  errors  of  judgment. 

IN  THE  ELECTION  which 
brought  Lincoln  a  second 
term,  the  Republican  party 
was  called  the  Union  party. 
This  was  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  many  Democrats 
in  the  North  voted  Republi- 
can in  that  election. 

The  Union  party  was  a 
good  label  and  it  might  still 
serve  those  Americans  who 
see  this  nation  as  a  whole, 
not  as  a  collection  of  regional 
and  pressure  groups. 

Besides,  the  word  Republi- 
can no  longer  has  much 
meaning,  particularly  for  the 
young  voters  who  do  not  un- 
derstand what  a  republic  is. 

In  fact,  the  Republican 
party  has  become  so  weak- 
ened during  the  Eisenhower 
administration  that  it  has  no 
ideological  position  that  is 
distinctive  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

What,  for  instance,  is  the 
.  idealogical  difference  between 
Governor  Williams  of  Michi- 
gan, Democrat,  and  Governor 
Rockefeller  of  New  York, 
Republican  ? 

What  is  the  ideological  dif- 
ference between  Senator  Jav- 
its,  Republican,  of  New  York 
and  Senator  Humphrey, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota? 

WHEN  A  PARTY  LOSES 

distinctive  personality,  it 
loses  its  reason  for  existence. 
It  cannot  keep  its  followers; 


it  cannot  win  youth.  A  popu- 
lar person,  such  as  Gen. 
Eisenhower  was,  might  win 
ah  election,  but  in  the  states 
and  in  Congress,  the  party 
continues  to  lose. 

The  effective  political 
leader  of  the  Republican 
party  at  this  moment  is  its 
vice  president,  Richard  Nixon. 
He,  however,  is  bound  to  be 
loyal  to  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration! of  which  he  has 
become  a  part. 

If  characteristic  Republi- , 
cans  control  the  1960  Repub- 
lican convention,  Nixon  will 
be  nominated  for  President 
and  will  have  to  run  on  the 
record  of  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration. 

His  principal  competitor 
for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion is  Gov.  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller of  New  York,  a  sputnik 
in  partisan  politics. 

Rockefeller  is  not  bound  by 
the  record  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  He  is  a  kind 
of  bipartisan,  nonpartisan 
personality  who  fits  the  mood 
of  the  day  which  is  not  set 
on  principles  but  goes  strong 
for  personalities. 

ROCKEFELLER,  however, 
has  already  displayed  an  un- 
fortunate misunderstanding 
of  the  political  characteris- 
tics of  Americans.  His  tax 
program  for  New  York  State 
provides  no  evidence  of  busi- 
ness acumen  and  has  the  Re- 
publican leadership  weeping 
bitter  tears. 

From  a  political  stand- 
point, his  error  is  not  so  much 
that  he,  is  a  Harry  Hopkins 
type  of  spender  as  that  he 
has  gone  about  it  the  wrong 
way,  the  way  to  antagonize 
the  voters. 

Rockefeller,  however,  has 
two  years  in  which  to  over- 
come an  initial  error  and, 
being  young,  he  can  miss 
1960  and  have  a  chance  in 
1964  should  a  Democrat  be 
chosen  in  1960. 

The  bulk  of  the  Republican 
voters,  now  three  voting  gen- 
erations away  from  Herbert 
Hoover,  is  still  conservative 
in  the  sense  that  they  believe 
in  honest  money,  a  decent 
regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
workers  without  groveling 
before  the  labor  bosses,  a 
control  of  corporations  with- 


out penalizing  them  for  suc- 
cess, close  and  cordial  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  without 
violation  of  our  sovereignty 
and  dignity. 

BUT  THIS  PARTY  needs 
inspired  leadership.  It  need3 
an  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  re- 
quires a  philosophic  basis  for 
existence  to  inspire  youth  as 
well  as  older  people.  In  a 
word,  it  needs  life. 

This  it  does  not  have  yet 
and  probably  the  reason  is 
that  as  the  years  have  passed, 
those  who  must  truly  believe 
in  what  used  to  be  Republi- 
canism are  in  the  southern 
states. 

Under  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  there  was  an  effective 
coalition  between  Republican 
Conservatives  and  Democra- 
tic Conservatives,  mostly  in 
the  South. 

Such  a  coalition  may  one 
day  become  a  new  party,  by 
whatever  name,  which  will 
win  the  support  of  a  large 
section  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  are  weary  of  voting 
for  men  who  believe  in  noth- 
ing more  noble  than  them- 
selves. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

was  not  elected 
by  the  Negro  vote 

. . .  but  by  fellow  white  Americans  who  abhorred 
human  slavery  and  were  determined  to  prevent  its 
spread. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION  was 
not  issued  to  carry  a  precinct,  but  to  liberate  a  portion 
of  mankind. 

THE  FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT  was  not 
written  with  cozy  political  exceptions,  but  as  an  un- 
equivocal declaration  of  the  basic  American  belief  in 
the  equality  of  all  men  and  their  right  to  personal  dignity 
in  a  free  society. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  have  always 
finally  confronted  civil  rights  issues  in  this  spirit.  And 
the  Republican  Party,  the  party  of  Lincoln,  has  always 
led  in  expressing  this  spirit. 

The  civil  rights  problems  that  confront  America  today 
are  not  just  Negro  problems.  They  are  problems  of  our 
whole  society,  and  they  confront  each  of  us  individually. 

As  in  the  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basic 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  freedom  will  prevail 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  most  Americans,  and  will 
be  given  effective  expression  through  our  political 
processes. 

As  before,  this  is  not  just  a  question  of  the  Negro  vote, 
but  of  the  American  vote. 


And  as  always,  the  Republican  Party  has  a  major  and, 
indeed,  decisive  role  to  play  in  making  sure  that  the 
actions  of  our  government  will  constitute  a  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  just  claims  of  our  Negro  fellow  citizens. 


processes. 


As  before,  this  is  not  just  a  question  of  the  Negro  vote, 
but  of  the  American  vote. 

And  as  always,  the  Republican  Party  has  a  major  and, 
indeed,  decisive  role  to  play  in  making  sure  that  the 
actions  of  our  government  will  constitute  a  generous  re- 
sponse to  the  just  claims  of  our  Negro  fellow  citizens. 


ft      ft     ft  ft 

Republicans  do  not  control  the  White  House.  Republicans  do 
not  control  the  House  or  the  Senate.  Republicans  do  not  have 
the  resources  of  information  and  research,  the  staff,  or  the  in- 
fluence over  opinion- forming  media  such  control  provides. 

Nevertheless,  the  responsible  Republicans  in  Congress  must 
carry  much  of  the  burden  of  steering  a  constructive  course  be- 
tween the  political  racists  and  the  political  posturers  in  order 
to  pass  significant  and  effective  civil  rights  legislation. 

Every  informed  Republican  citizen  knows  this.  And  every  con- 
cerned individual  Republican  should  be  willing  and  eager  to  ac- 
cept his  own  responsibilities  in  connection  with  it. 

These  Republicans  in  Congress  need  our  help.  I  am  asking  you 
to  provide  that  help  by  making  as  generous  a  contribution  as 
you  can  to  the  Republican  Legislative  Research  Association. 

Your  contribution  will  be  used  in  three  principal  ways: 

■  to  provide  research  and  other  staff  assistance  to  the 
Republican  members  of  Congress  attempting  to  develop 
and  pass  effective  civil  rights  legislation, 

■  to  encourage  and  maintain  liaison  between  Republicans 
and  the  various  Negro,  church  and  other  civil  rights 
groups,  and 

■  to  disseminate  the  facts  on  the  Republican  civil  rights 
record  and  to  correct  distortion  by  partisan  opponents. 

The  moral  integrity  of  our  nation,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  party,  and  our  own  self-respect  as  citizens  are  at 
stake.  Please  help  as  generously  and  promptly  as  you 
can.  The  need  is  urgent. 

Charles  P.  Taft,  President 
REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATIVE  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATION 


Evening  Bulletin 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
2-11-M 

Consefvdii^ 
Abe  Lincoln 

By  PAUL  JONES 
Of  The  Editorial  Page  Staff  ? 
Was  Lincoln  a  conservative? 
The  very  question  raises  the\, 
hackles  of  our  liberal  friends,;; 
who  have  long  since  claimed** 
Old  Abe  for  their  own.  To  avoid ' 
con  troversy, 
let  us  just  say 
that  Lincoln 
thought  h  e 
was  a  con- 
servative, and 
said  he  was  a 
c  o  nservative, 
and  even  put 
the  statement 
in  writing. 

A  week  be- 
fore the  elec- 
tion of  1860,  George  Prentice, 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal, 
asked  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  a  statement,  setting 
forth  his  conservative  princi- 
ples. 

In  reply,  Lincoln  wrote:  "If 
I  were  to  iabor  a  month,  I  could 
not  express  my  conservative 
views  and  intentions  more 
clearly  and  strongly  than  they 
are  expressed  in  our  platform 
and  in  my  many  speeches  al- 
ready in  print  and  before  the 
public. 

Oft-Repeated 

"And  yet  even  you,  who  do 
occasionally  speak  of  me  in 
terms  of  personal  kindness, 
give  no  prominence  to  these 
oft-repeated  expressions  of 
conservative  views  and  inten- 
tions, but  busy  yourself  with 
appeals  to  all  conservative 
men  to  vote  for  Douglas  —  to 
vote  any  way  that  can  possi- 
bly defeat  me — thus  impress- 
ing your  readers  that  you  think 
I  am  the  very  worst  man  liv- 
ing. If  what  I  have  already 
said  has  failed  to  convince 
you,  no  repetition  of  it  would 
convince  you  .  .  . 

"For  the  good  men  of  the 
South — and  I  regard  the  ma-, 
jority  of  them  as  such — I  have 
no  objection  to  repeat  seventy 
and  seven  times.  But  I  have 
had  bad  men  to  deal  with,  both 
North  and  South;  men  who  are 
eager  for  something  new  upon 
which  to  base  new  misrepre- 
sentations, men  who  would  like 
to  frighten  me,  or  at  least  to  fix 
upon  me  the  character  of  tim- 
idity and  cowardice.  They 
would  seize  upon  almost  any 
letter  I  could  write  as  being  'an 
awful  coming  down.'  I  intend 
keeping  my  eye  upon  these 
gentlemen,  and  to  not  unnec- 
essarily put  any  weapons  in 


Deep  Conviction 

Lincoln's  own  deep  convic- 
tion was  that  slavery  was  an 
evil  in  itself,  and  that  its  ex- 
tension into  new  territories  of 
the  Union  could  not  be  toler- 
ated. But  he  told  another  cor- 
respondent in  1864  that  he  did 
not  apprehend  that  election  to 
the  Presidency  conferred  on 
him  the  right  and  duty  to  put 
his  personal  preferences  into 
action,  where  the  Constitution 
did  not  authorize  such  action. 

The  great  contest  in  1860 
was  between  two  conserva- 
tives, the  Democrat  Douglas, 
and  the  Republican  Lincoln. 
Douglas  broke  with  the  South- 
ern Radical  Democrats  long 
before  they  fired  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter. 

Lincoln  had  his  own  share 
of  troubles  with  the  Radical 
Republicans.  To  Union  men  in 
Missouri,  who  complained  '"n 
1863  that  General  Schofield 
favored  the  disloval,  he  set 
forth  his  view  of  the  great 
struggle: 

"We  are  in  civil  war,"  he 
wrote.    "In  such  cases  there 
is  always  a  main  question;  but 
in  this  case  that  question  is 
a    perplexing    compound  — 
Union  and  slavery.  It  thus  be- 
comes a  question  not  of  two 
sides  but  of  at  least  four  sides, 
even  among  those  who  are  for 
the  Union,  saying  nothing  of 
those  who  are  against  it.  Thus 
[there  are]  those  who  are  for 
the  Union  with,  but  not  with- 
out, slavery  —  those  for  it 
without,  but  not  with  —  those 
for  it  with  or  without,  but  pre- 
fer it  with — and  those  for  it 
with  or  without,  but  prefer  it 
without. 


Other  Gradations 

"Among  these  again  Is  a 
subdivision  of  those  who  are 
for  gradual,  but  not  for  Im- 
mediate, and  those  who  are 
for  immediate,  but  not  for 
gradual,  extinction  of  slavery. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  all 
these  shades  of  opinion,  and 
even  more,  may  be  sincerely 
entertained  by  honest  and 
truthful  men. 

"Yet,  all  being  for  the  Union, 
by  reason  of  these  differences 
each  will  prefer  a  different  wax 
of  sustaining  the  Union.  At 
once,  sincerity  is  questioned, 
and  motives  are  assailed.  Ac- 
tual war  coming,  blood  grows 
hot,  and  blood  is  spilled 
Thought  is  forced  from  old 
channels  into  confusion.  De- 
ception breeds  and  thrives 
Confidence  dies  and  universal 
suspicion  reigns  .  .  ." 

He  ended  by  pointing  out 
that,  under  Schofield's  prede- 
cessors in  the  Missouri  com- 
mand —  Fremont,  Halleck. 
Hunter,  and  Curtis  —  exactly 
the  same  situation,  bred  of 
civil  war,  had  obtained. 

"The  whole  can  be  explain- 
ed," he  said,  "on  a  more 
charitable  and,  as  I  think,  more 
rational  hypothesis"  (than  the 
sins  of  one  general).  That  was 
the  nature  of  civil  war,  more 
violent  In  the  border  states- 
than  anywhere  else. 


> 


